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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. parliament interrupted, the further progress | The political antagonists of Pitt were men 
ite of the abolition act. The tumult of war in| of a different temper; and although in the 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the succeeding year silenced every other | cabinet of Fox there were not wanting those 

sound; and the advocate of the slaves was|who opposed him on this subject, yet it was 

Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | condemned to a reluctant silence, whilst every |an opposition which, in the full tide of suc- 
voice was raised in reprobation of Bonaparte, | cess, he could afford to disregard and to par- 
and in resentment for the insult offered to|don. Had it endangered for a single session 

| Lord Whitworth. At length the auguries of the abolition of the slave trade, these names, 
success became distinct and frequent. Pitt} eminent as one at least of them was, would 
had returned to office, the dread of jacobinism infallibly have been erased from the list of his 
_|no longer haunted the public mind, but above administration, Fox’s ministry had scarcely 
™ \all, the proprietors in the Caribbean islands | taken their places when Lord Grenville intro- 
| had made the discovery, that by encouraging | duced into the house of lords, and speedily 
ithe slave trade, they were creating in the|carried two bills, of which the first abolished 
The contest had now endured for twelve | planters of the conquered colonies the most | the slave trade with all foreign powers, and 
years. ‘en successive efforts had been fruit-| dangerous rivals in their monopoly of the|the second forbade the employment in that 
tessly made to obtain the concurrence of the| British market. The union with Ireland had | traffic of any British shipping which had not 
legislature in arresting this gigantic evil.| added a new host of friends. Not a single already been engaged in it; whilst the house 
Hopeless of success by perseverance in the| representative from that country withheld his|of commons resolved, that the slave trade 
same tactics, and yet incapable of retiring | assistance. Amidst all these encouragements was “contrary to the principles of justice, 
from the duty he had assumed, Wilberforceg Wilberforce again appealed to the house of humanity, and sound policy; and that they 
now addressed himself to the project of effect-' commons, and carried the bill with over-| would proceed to abolish it with all practica- 
ing, by a compromise, the end which seemed }whelming majoritics. Cordial were now the | ble expedition.” Faithfully was this pledge 
unattainable by direct and open hostilities. | congratulations of his friends of every class,| redeemed. The death of Fox did not even 
The year 1800 was accordingly consumed in|from the aged John Newton, of St. Mary | delay its fulfilment. Early in 1807 that great 
negotiations with the chief West India pro-| Woolnoth, to Jeremy Bentham, whose cele- | statesman, to whom at the distance of twenty- 
prietors, of which the object was to win their | brity as the most original thinker of his age) six years it was reserved to propose the abo- 
concurrence in limiting the duration of the| was then in its early dawn. But the peers|lition of slavery itself, introduced into the 
trade to a period of five or at most seven|had not yet yielded to the influence of Chris- | house of commons a bill whick placed on the 
years. Delusive hopes of success cheered|tian or moral philosophy, and the question | British statute-book the final condemnation of 
him for a while, but it was ere long apparent | was adjourned to the following session. |the trade in slaves. Amidst the acclamations 
that the phalanx of his enemies was too a Wilberforce had yet another disappoint- | of parliament, the enthusiastic congratulations 
to be penetrated. The peace of Amiens had | ment to sustain. The house of commons of | of his friends, and the applauses of the world, 
had brought to the court of London a minis- | 1805, receding from their former resolutions, | Wilberforce witnessed the success of the great 
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ter from the French republic, who encouraged | 
the hope that it might be possible to arrange 
a general convention of all the European 

owers for the abandonment of the traffic. 
Sake and anxious were the endeavours made | 
by Wilberforce for maturing this project. It 
is needless to say that they were unavailing. | 
The session of 1801 was about to close, and | 
the end in view appeared more distant than | 
at any former time. Mr. Addington seems 
to have regarded the great expedition to St. 





rejected his bill, and drew from him in his| object of his life with emotions and in a spirit 
private journals language of distress and pain| which could not have found admission into a 
such as no former defeat had been able to! mind less pure and elevated than his own. 
extort. | The friendly shouts of victory which arose on 

The death of William Pitt approached; an' every side were scarcely observed or heeded 
event which the most calm and impartial | in the delightful consciousness of having ren- 
judgment must now regard as the necessary | dered to mankind a service of unequalled mag- 
precursor of the liberation of Africa. For) nitude. He retired to prostrate himself before 
seventeen years, since the commencement of | the Giver of all good things, in profound hu- 
the contest, he had guided the counsels of this | mility and thankfulness,—wondering at the 
country. Successful in almost every other! unmerited bounty of God, who had carried 


Domingo as a kind of sedative, which would | parliamentary conflict, and triumphing over | him through twenty years of unremitting la- 
paralyse the resistance of the oppressed ne-| the most formidable antagonists, he had been|bour, and bestowed on him a name of im- 


groes throughout the West Indies; and feared | compelled, by the Dundases and Jenkinsons, 
to check the operation of this anodyne. The | and Roses, who on every other subject quail- 
charm which these medical analogies exer-| ed under his eye, to go to the grave without 
cised over the then occupant of the treasury | obliterating that which he himself had de- 
bench did not, however, extend its influence 

to William Wilberforce. He announced his| character, aud the most enormous guilt re- 
purpose to resume the parliamentary contest | corded in the history of mankind. During 
in the year 1802, when the attempt was ac-|that long period, millions of innocent victims 
cordingly made, though under the most dis-|had perished. Had he perilled his political 
couraging circumstances. The wit and elo-| existence on the issue, no rational man can 
quence of Canning, remonstrating against the | doubt that an amount of guilt, of misery, of 
settlement of new lands in Trinidad, had been | disgrace, and of loss, would have been spared 
repelled by the passive resistance of the then|to England, and to the civilised world, such 
minister, and the time occupied in this dis-|as no other man ever had it in his power to 





nounced as the deepest stain on our national | 


perishuble glory. 


[Here follows a page or two relative to the 
_respective claims of Wilberforce and Clark- 
son to pre-eminence, which we omit. ] 


He was indeed associated with those whose 
aid would have insured the triumph of ener- 
| gies incomparably inferior to his. To men- 
| tion no humbler names, he was aided by the 

genius and philanthropy of Henry Brougham, 
and by the affection and self-denial and un- 
exampled energy of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Stephen, and of Zachary Macaulay. It may 
further be admitted, that systematic and very 





cussion had delayed, until the dissolution of| arrest. 


continuous labours were not consonant with 
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and supporters, Wilberforce was relieved from 


his intellectual character or with the habits | The measure had already been received with 
all the more toilsome duties of these countless 


of his life. But to the office which he had | acclamation in the house of commons ere he 





undertaken he brought qualifications still more 
rare, and of far higher importance. It was 
within the reach of ordinary talents to collect, 
to examine, and to digest evidence, and to 
prepare and distribute popular publications. 








was summoned to his final reward ; and it was 
one of the subjects of the last conversation in 
which he ever engaged. 

It would not have been compatible with the 
character of Wilberforce, nor a fulfilment of 


But it required a mind as versatile and active, | the mission with which he believed himself 
and powers as varied as were those of Wil- | to be invested, if he had concentrated his 


berforce, to harmonize all minds, to quicken 
the zeal of some, and to repress the intempe- 
rance of others ;—to negotiate with statesmen 
of all political parties, and, above all, to main- 
tain for twenty successive years the lofty 
principles of the contest unsullied even by the 
seeming admixture of any lower aims. The 
political position assigned to him by his con- 
stituency in Yorkshire, the multitude and in- 
timacy of his personal friendships, the animal 
spirits which knew no ebb, the insinuating 
graces of his conversation, the graceful flow 
of his natural eloquence, and an address at 
once the gayest, the most winning, and the 
most affectionate, marked him out as the sin- 
gle man of his age, to whom it would have 
been possible to conduct such a struggle 
through all its ceaseless difficulties and dis- 
appointments. These volumes abound in 
proofs the most conclusive that, not merely 


efforts for the good of imankind on any single 
object, however arduous. ‘ God has set be- 
fore me the reformation of my country’s man- 
ners,” is the solemn-persuasion which he re- 
corded in his twenty-seventh year, and from 
which, to the last hour of his life, he never 
swerved. During that period Great Britain 
underwent internal changes more important 
than had occurred during any two preceding 
centuries. Agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, revenue, and population expanded with 
unexampled elasticity. Never before had the 
physical powers of nature been so largely sub- 
jugated to the physical wants of mankind, and 
never was the necessity more urgent for some 
corresponding increase of the moral powers of 
the conqueror. ‘The steam-engine would have 
been a curse rather than a blessing, if the age 
which it has enriched had continued station- 
ary in religious and intellectual improvement. 


in the house of commons, but in every se Watt and Arkwright would have been but 


society, he lived for this great object—that 
he was the centre of a vast correspondence, 
employing and directing innumerable agents 


—enlisting in his service the whole circle of 


his connections, surrounded by a body of se- 








equivocal benefactors of their fellow-country- 
men without the co-operation of Bell and Lan- 
caster. England would have used like a giant 
the giant’s strength which she was acquiring. 
Wealth, and sensuality, and hard-heartedness 


cretaries (called by Pitt his “white negroes”), |on the one side, must have been brought into 
preparing or revising publications of every |a fearful conflict with poverty, ignorance and 


form, from folios of reports and evidence to| discontent on the other. 


But the result has 


newspaper paragraphs—engaged in every col-| been otherwise, and these islands have be- 


lateral project by which his main end could|come not merely the hive of productive in-| 























undertakings. He may be said to have con- 
stituted himself, and to have been ackow- 


ledged by others, as a voluntary minister of 
public instruction and public charities. No 
department in Downing street was ever ad- 
ministered with equal success—none certainly 
by agents equally zealous, persevering, and 
effective. His authority was maintained by 
the reverence and affection of his fellow- 
labourers, and by the wisdom of his counsels, 
his unfailing bounty, and his ever ready and 
affectionate sympathy. 

No man was less liable to the imputation 
of withdrawing from costly personal sacrifices 
to promote those schemes of philanthropy 
which the world, or at least his own world, 
would admire and celebrate. During a large 
part of his life, Wilberforce appears to have 
devoted to acts of munificence and charity 
from a fourth toa third of his annual income ; 
nor did he shrink from the humblest and most 
repulsive offices of kindness to the sick and 
the wretched with whom he was brought into 
contact. Yet we believe that no more genuine 
proof was ever given of his anxiety for the 
highest interests of mankind than in the pub- 
lication of his “ Practical View of the Pre- 
vailing Religious System of Professed Chris- 
tians in the Higher and Middle Classes of this 

ountry, contrasted with real Christianity.” 
This book appeared in 1797. The interest 
with which it was originally received might 
be readily explained by the singularity of a 
very conspicuous member of parliament un- 
dertaking to handle such atheme. But there 
must be some deeper cause for the continued 
popularity of an octavo volume of which, with- 
in half a century, fifty large editions, at the 


be promoted—now superintending the delibe-| dustry, but the centre of efforts of unequalled | least, have been published in England and in 


rations of the voluntary society for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade—and then labouring 
from session to session in parliamentary com- 
mittees, and occasionally passing (in opposi- 


tion to his natural temper) weeks of the most | 


laborious seclusion, to prepare himself for his 
more public labours. A life of more devoted 
diligence has scarcely been recorded of any 
man; unless, indeed, we are to understand all 
mental industry as confined to those exertions 
which chain the labourer to his desk. 
Though Wilberforce survived the abolition 
of the slave trade for more than twenty-five 
years, he did not retain his scat in the house 
of commons for much more than half of that 
period. The interval between the enactment 
of this law and the close of his parliamentary 
labours was devoted to a ceaseless watchful- 
ness over the interests of the African race. 
Our space forbids us to pursue in any detail 
the history of those exertions. But it is im- 
portant to notice, that, although declining 
strength compelled him to relinquish to others 
the chief conduct of the warfare against 
slavery itself, his efforts for its extinction 
were continued in every form, until the in- 
troduction into parliament of the law which 
declared, that from the Ist of August, 1834, 
“slavery should be utterly and for ever abo- 
lished, and unlawful throughout the British co- 
lonies, possessions, and plantantions abroad.” 








magnitude to advance the highest interests of | the United States. 


the human race. 

Amongst the innumerable schemes of be- 
nevolence which were projected during the 
last half century, there is scarcely one of the 
more considerable in which he does not ap- 
pear to have largely participated. Now esta- 
blishing schools for pupils of every age, and 
Christians of all denominations, and then en- 
gaged in plans for the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge. 


The applauses of eccle- 
siastics of every class, from old John Newton 
to the then Bishop of London, might be yield- 
ed with liberal indulgence to so powerful and 
unexpected an auxiliary. But that could be 
no common production which moved the au- 
thor of the “ Pursuits of Literature” for once 
to quit his stilts, and to pour out a heartfelt 
tribute of praise in his unadulterated mother 
tongue ; and which drew from Edmund Burke 
his grateful acknowledgments to the author 


The half-civilized inhabitants of | for the comfort which he had diffused over 


the recesses of London, the prisoners in her | the two last days of his eventful life. 


jails, the sick and destitute in their crowded 
lodgings, the poor of Ireland, the heathen na- 
tions, refined or barbarous, the convicts in 
New Holland, and the Indians on the Red 
River, all in their turn, or rather all at once, 
were occupying his mind, exhausting his 
purse, and engaging his time and influence 


(To be continued.) 





For “* The Friend.” 
MORUS MULTICAULIS. 


The words at the head of this article will 


in schemes for their relief or improvement. | probably be viewed by some as out of place 


The mere enumeration of the plans in which 
he was immersed, and of the societies formed 
for their accomplishment, presents such a 
mass and multitude of complicated affairs, as 
inevitably to suggest the conclusion that no 
one man, nor indeed any hundred men, could 
conduct or understand, or remember them all. 


in the pages of “ The Friend ;” but I do not 
know any way in which my purpose can be 
as well accomplished as through its aid. 

I am not about to write an essay on the 
important wonder-working properties of this 
tree, nor even on “silk growing ;” but I 
wish to ask for a little information from 


There is, however, no miracle to explain.|some one of the many members of our reli- 


Living in the centre of political action, and 


surrounded by innumerabie friends, agents,|the morus multicaulis 


gious Society who are engaged in a in 
: ® not allude to 
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those who have purchased and cultivated 
them for the single purpose of rearing silk- 
worms, and who, consequently, do not intend 
to sell them; but to those who are cultivating 
or purchasing them to sell again. 


Of the character and ultimate result of 
the extensive traffic in morus multicaulis 
which has been carried on for two years 
past, I find various and quite opposite opi- 
nions prevailing. As far as I can ascer- 
tain, it seems that most of those who are in 
no way connected with the business, think 
an unwarrantable excitement—a mania—has 
been produced, by which the prices of these 
trees have been raised very far above their 
real value, and that it has become a wild 
speculation—-a lottery—a species of gam- 
ing—which must end in the ruin of hun- 
dreds, and the enriching of a few by the 
spoils. 

On the other hand, it is represented by 
many to be the best mode of introducing the 
general “ growing of silk,” and they assert 
that the price is not above the real value of 
the trees, but must be kept up until the whole 
country is fully supplied; when the raising 
of silk will rival in importance the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, and the grand results will be 
great riches to all who engage in it—em- 
ployment to multitudes of men, women, and 
children who are now idle—immense na- 
tional wealth, by raising and manufacturing 
at home what we now obtain from foreign 
countries at an annual expense of more than 
twenty millions of dollars—in short, “it must 
be the making of this great country.” 


Now it appears to me that, under such cir- 
cumstances—in the midst of these conflicting 
views, and the great excitement which pre- 
vails—those members of our Society, (and 
some who occupy conspicuous stations are 
included in the number,) who are engaged in 
the traffic, owe it to themselves and to the 
Society, to explain clearly the grounds upon 
which they act, and to show, if possible, that 
they have not ventured upon a business that 
they do not well understand, or upon a con- 
cern that depends on deceptive probabilities 
for its success; and thus clear themselves 
and the Society from underserved censure. 

The subject is, undoubtedly, one of great 
importance to our couutry, from the vast 
amount of capital that has been drawn from 
other objects and applied to the mulberry 
traffic ; but as our religious Society looks be- 
yond the mere question of profit and loss in 
estimating the character of worldly engage- 
ments, it is greatly to be desired that its 
members who are in this business, may be 
well satisfied that it is not a “ hazardous en- 
terprise,” and that they have “ not suffered 
their minds to be hurried away by an inordi- 
nate desire of worldly riches; remembering 
the observation of the Apostle, in his day, 
and so often sorrowfully verified in ours, that 
‘They who will be rich fall into temptation 
and a snare,’ and erring from the faith 
‘pierce themselves through with many sor- 
rows.’ ” 


THE FRIEND. 





| Journey across the Rocky Mountains. | 
| (Continued from page 308.) 

August 20th.—At about daylight this 
morning, ve charge of the: last guard) 
of the night, I observed a beautiful, sleek 
little colt, about four months old, trot into| 
the camp, winnowing with great apparent | 
pleasure, and dancing and curvetting gaily | 
amongst our sober and sedate band. I had 
no doubt that he had strayed from Indians, 
who were probably in the neighbourhood; | 
but as here, every animal that comes near us| 
is fair game, and as we were hungry, not) 


having eaten any thing of consequence since | 


yesterday morning, I thought the little stran- | 





epee nasmemnenssnertations 


|gaged in fishing for salmon. 
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Indians on the opposite side of the river, en- 
Captain W. 
and two men immediately crossed over to 
them, carrying with them a few small arti- 
cles to exchange for fish. We congratulated 
ourselves upon our good fortune in seeing 
these Indians, and were anticipating a plenti- 
ful meal, when Captain W. and his compa- 
nions returned, bringing only three small 
salmon. The Indians had been unsuccessful 
in fishing, not having caught enough for 
themselves, and even the offer of exorbitant 
sums was not sufficient to induce them to part 
with more. 

In the afternoon, a grouse and a beaver 


ger would make a good breakfast for us.|were killed, which, added to the remains of 
Concluding, however, that it would be best | the colt, and our three little salmon, made us 
to act advisedly in the matter, I put my head|a tolerable supper. While we were eating, 
into Captain W.’s tent, and telling him the| we were visited by a Snake chief, a large and 
news, made the proposition which had occur- | powerful man, of a peculiarly dignified aspect 
red to me. The captain’s reply was encour-|and manner. He was naked, with the excep- 
aging enough,—“ Down with him, if you|tion of a small blanket which covered his 
please, Mr. T.; let us have him for break-| shoulders, and descended to the middle of the 
fast.” In five minutes afterwards, a bullet! back, being fastened around the neck with a 
sealed the fate of the unfortunate visiter, and | silver skewer. As it was pudding time with 





animal, and cutting up his body in readiness 
for the pots. 


my men were set to work making fires, and) 
rummaging out the long-neglected stew-pans, | 
while I engaged myself in flaying the little) 


When the camp was aroused, about an 


hour after, the savoury steam of the cookery | 


was rising and saluting the nostrils of our 
hungry people with its fragrance, who, rub- 


bing their hands with delight, sat themselves | 


down upon the ground, waiting with what 
patience they might for the unexpected re- 
past which was preparing for them. 

It was to me almost equal to a good break- 
fast, to witness the pleasure and satisfaction 
which I had been the means of diffusing 
through the camp. 

The repast was ready at length, and we 
did full justice to it; every man ate until he 
was filled, and all pronounced it one of the 
most delicious meals they had ever assisted 
in demolishing. When our breakfast was 


concluded, but little of the colt remained ; | 


that little was, however, carefully packed up, 
and deposited on one of the horses, to fur- 
nish, at least, a portion of another meal. 
The route, this morning, lay along Boisée. 
For an hour, the travelling was toilsome and 
difficult, the Indian trail, leading along the 


us, our visiter was of course invited to sit and 
eat; and he, nothing loath, deposited himself 
at once upon the ground, and made a remark- 
ubly vigorous assault upon the mixed contents 
of the dish. He had not eaten long, however, 
| before we perceived a sudden and inexplicable 
change in his countenance, which was in- 
stantly followed by a violent ejectment of a 
huge mouthful of our luxurious fare. The 
man rose slowly, and with great dignity, to 
his feet, and pronouncing the single word 
“ shekum,” (horse,) in a tone of mingled anger 
and disgust, stalked rapidly out of the —— 
not even wishing us a good evening. It 
| struck me as a singular instance of accuracy 
|and discrimination in the organs of taste. We 
had been eating of the multifarious compound 
without being able to recognise, by the taste, 
a single ingredient which it contained; a 
stranger came amongst us, who did not know, 
when he commenced eating, that the dish 
was formed of more than one item, and yet 
in less than five minutes he discovered one of 
the very least of its component parts. 

It would seem from this circumstance that 
the Indians, or it may be the particular tribe 
to which this man belongs, are opposed to 
the eating of horse flesh, and yet, the natural 
supposition would be, that in the gameless 





high bank of the river, steep and rocky, mak-| country inhabited by them they would Sften 
ing our progress very slow and laborious. We)be reduced to such shifts, and thus readily 


then came toa wide plain, interrupted only 


conquer any natural reluctance which they 


by occasional high banks of earth, some of| might feel to partake of such food. I did not 
them of considerable extent, across which | think until after he left us, that if the chief 


ran the path. 


Towards mid-day, we lost|knew how the horse meat he so much de- 


sight of these banks, the whole country ap-|tested was procured, and where, he might 
pearing level, with the exception of some dis-| probably have expressed even more indigna- 
tant hills in the south-west, which we sup-| tion, for it is not at all unlikely that the colt 
pose indicate the vicinity of some part of|had strayed from his own band. 


Snake river. 


21st.—The timber along the river banks is 


We have all been disappointed in the dis-| plentiful, and often attains a large size. It is 
tance to this river, and the length of time|chiefly of the species called balsam poplar, 


required to reach it. 


Not a man in our| (Populus balsamifera.) 
camp has ever travelled this route before, 


Towards noon to-day, we observed ahead 


and all we have known about it has been the| several groups of Indians, perhaps twenty in 


general course. 


each, and on the appearance of our cavalcade, 


In the afternoon, we observed a number of| they manifested their joy at seeing us, by the 
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most extravagant and grotesque gestures, 
dancing and capering most ludicrously. Every 
individual of them was perfectly naked, with 
the exception of a small thong around the 
waist, to which was attached a square piece 


of flannel, skin, or canvass, depending half! 


way to the knees. Their stature was rather 
below the middle height, but they were 
strongly built and very muscular. Each man 
carried his salmon spear, and these, with the 
knives stuck in their girdles, appeared to be 
their only weapons, not one of them having a 
gun. As we neared them, the first group ran 
towards us, crying “ Shoshoné, Shoshoné,” 
and caused some delay by their eagerness to 
grasp our hands and examine our garments. 
After one group had become satisfied with 
fingering us, we rode on and suffered the 
same process by the next, and so on until we 
had passed the whole, every Indian crying 
with a loud voice, “ Tabiboo sant, tabiboo 
sant /” (white man is good, white man is 
ood.) 

In a short time the chief joined us, and our 
party stopped for an hour, and we had a “talk” 
with him. He told us, in answer to our ques- 
tions, that his people had fish, and would give 
them for our goods, if we would sleep one 
night near their camp and smoke with them. 
No trade of consequence can ever be effected 
with Indians unless the pipe be first smoked, 
and the matter calmly and seriously delibe- 
rated upon. An Indian chief would think his 
dignity seriously compromised if he were ex- 
pected to do any thing in a hurry, much less 
so serious a matter as a salmon or beaver 
trade; and if we had refused his offered terms, 
he would probably have allowed us to pass on, 
and denied himself the darling rings, bells, 
and paint, rather than infringe a custom so 
long religiously practised by his people. We 
were therefore inclined to humour our Snake 
friend, and accordingly came to a halt on the 
bank of the river. 

The chief and several of his favoured young 
braves sat with us on the bank, and we smoked 
with them, the other Indians forming a large 
circle around. 

The chigf is a man rather above the ordi- 
nary height, with a fine, noble countenance, 
and remarkably large prominent eyes. His 
person, instead of being nalved, as is usual, 
is clothed in a robe made of the skin of the 
mountain sheep; a broad band made of large 
blue. beads, is fastened to the top of his head, 
and hangs over his cheeks, and around his 
neck is suspended the foot of a huge grizzly 
bear. ‘The possession of this uncouth orna- 
ment is considered among them a great ho- 
nour, since none but those whose prowess has 
enabled them to kill the animal are allowed 
to wear it, and with their weak and inefficient 
weapons, the destruction of so fierce and ter- 
rible a brute is a feat that may well entitle 
them to some distinction. 

We remained two hours at the spot where 
we halted, and then passed on about four 
miles, accompanied by the chief and his peo- 
ple, to their camp, where we pitched our tents 
for the night. 


ones. We commenced our trading imme- 
‘diately, giving them in exchange fish-hooks, 
| beads, knives, paint, &c., and before evening 
had procured sufficient provision for the con- 
sumption of our party until we arrive at the 
falls of Snake river, where we are told we 
shall meet the Bannecks, from whom we can 
doubtless trade a supply, which will serve us 
juntil we reach Walla-walla. 

W hile we were pursuing our trade, Richard- 
son and Mr. Ashworth rode into the camp, and 
| observed by the countenance of the latter 
that something unusual had occurred. I felt 
very certain that no ordinary matter would be 
capable of ruffling this calm, intrepid, and al- 
most fool-hardy young man; so it was with 
no little interest that I drew near to listen to 
the tale which he told Captain W., with a face 
flushed with unusual anger, while his whole 
person seemed to swell with pride and disdain. 

He said that while riding about five miles 
behind the party, (not being able to keep up 
with it on account of having a worn-out horse,) 
he was attacked by about fifty of the Indians 
whom we passed earlier in the day, dragged 
forcibly from his horse, and thrown upon the 
ground. Here some held their knives to his 
throat to prevent his rising, and others robbed 
him of his saddle-bags, and all that they con- 
tained. While he was yet in this unpleasant 
situation, Richardson came suddenly upon 
them, and the cowardly Indians relased their 
captive instantly, throwing the saddle-bags 
and every thing else upon the ground, and 
flying like frightened antelopes over the plain. 
The only real damage that Mr. Ashworth sus- 
tained was the total loss of his saddle-bags, 
which were cut to pieces by the knives of the 
Indians, in erder to abstract the contents. 
These, however, we think he deserves to lose, 
inasmuch as with all our persuasion we have 
never been able to induce him to carry a gun 
since we left the country infested by the 
Blackfeet ; and to-day the very show of such 
a weapon would undoubtedly have prevented 
the attack of which he complains. 

Richardson gives an amusing account of 
the deportment of our young English friend 
while he was lying under the knives of his 
captors. The heavy whip of buffalo hide, 
which was his only weapon, was applied with 
great energy to the naked backs and shoul- 
ders of the Indians, who winced and stamped 
under the infliction, but still feared to use 
their knives, except to prevent his rising. 
Richardson says, that until he approached 
closely, the blows were descending in rapid 
succession, and our hunter was in some dan- 
ger of losing his characteristic dignity in his 
efforts to repress a loud and hearty laugh at 
the extreme ludicrousness of the whole scene. 

Captain W., when the circumstances of 
the assault were stated to him, gave an im- 
mediate order for the suspension of business, 
and calling the chief to him, told him serious- 
ly, that if an attempt were again made to in- 
terrupt any of his party oa their march, the 
offenders should be tied to a tree and whipped 
severely. He enforced his language by ges- 





In a short time the Indians| tures so expressive that none could misunder- 


came to us in great numbers, with bundles of| stand him, and he was answered by a low 


dried salmon in their arms, and a few recent} groan from the Indians present, and a sub- 
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missive bowing of their heads. The chief 
appeared very much troubled, and harangued 
his people for a considerable time on the sub- 
ject, repeating what the captain had said, 
with some additional remarks of his own, im- 
plying that even a worse fate than whipping 
would be the lot of future delinquents. 

22d.—Last night, during the second guard, 
while on my walk around the camp, | observed 
one of my men squatted on the ground, in- 
tently surveying some object which appeared 
to be moving among the horses. At his re- 
quest I stooped also, and could distinctly per- 
ceive something near us which was certainly 
not a horse, and yet was as certainly a living 
object. I supposed it to be either a bear or 
a wolf, and at the earnest solicitation of the 
man, I gave the word “fire.” The trigger 
was instantly pulled, the sparks flew from the 
flint, but the rifle was not exploded. At the 
sound an Indian sprang from the grass where 
he had been crouching, and darted away to- 
wards the Snake camp. His object certainly 
was to appropriate one of our horses, and very 
fortunate for him was it that the gun missed 
fire, for the man was an unerring marksman. 
This little warning will probably check other 
similar attempts by these people. 

Early in the morning P strolled into the 

Snake camp. It consists of about thirty 
lodges or wigwams, formed generally of 
branches of trees tied together in a eonic 
summit, and covered with buffilo, deer, or 
elk skins. Men and little children were lol- 
ling about the ground all around the wigwame, 
together with a heterogeneous assemblage of 
dogs, cats, some tamed prairie wolves, and 
other “ varmints.” The dogs growled and 
snapped when I approached, the wolves cow- 
ered and looked cross, and the cats ran away 
and hid themselves in dark corners. They 
had not been accustomed to the face of a 
white man, and all the quadrupeds seemed to 
regard me as some monstrous production, 
more to be feared than loved or courted. 
This dislike, however, did not appear to ex- 
tend to the bipeds, for many of every age 
and sex gathered around me, and scemed to 
be examining me critically in all directions. 
The men looked complacently at me, the 
women, the dear creatures, smiled upon me, 
and the little naked, pot-bellied children 
crawled around my feet,examining the fashion 
of my hard shoes, and playing with the lon 
fringes of my leathern inexpressibles. But 
scarcely know how to commence a description 
of the tout ensemble of the camp, or to frame 
a sentence which will give an adequate idea 
of the extreme filth, and most horrible nasti- 
ness of the whole vicinity. 
It is almost needless to say, that [ did not 
remain long in the Snake camp; for although 
had been a considerable time estranged 
from the abodes of luxury, and had become 
somewhat accustomed to, at least, a partial 
assimilation to a state of nature, yet I was 
not prepared for what I saw here, I never 
had fancied any thing so utterly abominable, 
and was glad to escape to a purer and more 
wholesome atmosphere. 
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For “ The Friend.” 

MEMOIR OF MARTHA DPD. HUSSEY. 

Martha D. Hussey was the daughter of 
Robert and Abigail Clarke, of Bristol, Lin- 
coln county, Maine. lfler father deceased 
when she was about five years of age, after 
which she went to reside at Gardiner with an 
uncle and auat, who were members of the 
methodist society. At an early age she also 
joined in communion with this people, and 
was for many years esteemed a worthy mem- 
ber amongst them. Notwithstanding she 
withdrew from their meetings during the 
latter years of her life, she continued to en- 
tertain a sincere regard and respect for many 
with whom she had walked in fellowship, and 
evinced a deep and tender concern for their 
everlasting welfare. 

As she yielded to the convictions of divine 
grace upon her understanding, she was led to 
love retirement, to be diligent in the great 
duty of attending religious meetings when 
health permitted, to lead a circumspect and 
exemplary life, becoming her Christian pro- 
fession, and to fulfil the divine injunction, 
«“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 

But while she eschewed the company of 
the volatile and thoughtless, and dearly prized 
the quiet retirement of the domestic circle, 
she also enjoyed the society of her friends, 
and entertained them with cheerfulness and 
delight. Her kind and amiable disposition 
and demeanour obtained for her the esteem 
and affection of her neighbours and acquaint- 
ances, and it may truly be said of her that 
she lived beloved, and died lamented by those 
who knew her. 

The disease which terminated her useful 
life attacked her more than a year before her 
death, and was of so flattering a nature that 
she was often ready to think she might ulti- 
mately recover from it. 

About three weeks before her decease, she 
became worse, and was unable to leave her 
chamber. She expressed to her husband the 
desire she felt to be reconciled to her situa- 
tion, adding, “I have sometimes almost 
thought I had a desire to depart rather than 
to stay.” In reply to his remark that her 
removal would be a great loss to him, she 
observed that if she should be accepted, his 
loss would be her eternal gain. After some 
remarks respecting their children, she con- 
tinued, “If 1 do not go now, it cannot be a 
great while before I shall be taken, for time 
at the longest is but short. If L can only be 
ready it is all I desire.” 

After this she was permitted to pass through 
a season of deep conflict and proving, in which 
clouds and thick darkness obscured the light 
of the Lord’s countenance, but yet through 
adorable mercy and holy help she was pre- 
served from despair. Nor was she suffered 
to lose her faith in the precious promises of 
her dear Saviour, recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the reading of which was often made a 
means, under the divine blessing, of impart- 
ing sweet consolation and animating hope to 
her exercised and almost fainting spirit. 

In the evening of the day previous to her 
departure, she mentioned her bodily suffer- 
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ings, which were very severe, and she also ap- 
peared to be enduring great mental conflict. 
Shortly after, she became still more alarm- 
ingly ill, and observed, ‘I do not know but I 
am dying.” Perceiving that this remark af- 
fected her husband and surrounding friends, | 
she desired them not to be alarmed. Her 
mother asked her if she felt willing to die. 
For some time previous to this she could 
scarcely speak so as to be heard, her breath- 
ing being very short and greatly oppressed. 
But now she raised herself up in bed, and as 
though all her energies were restored, to per- 
form the duties ef the few remaining hours 
of life, she-audibly and distinctly replied, “ O, 
yes—O, yes, mother, I am—I am willing to 
die—I can give you all up, my neighbours— 
my mother, and my dear little children—I 
can give them all up.” Taking her husband’s | 
hand in hers, she addressed him very affec- 
tionately, expressing her willingness to resign 
him also, and requesting that neither he nor 
any of her relatives would hold her, but freely 
surrender her to the Lord’s will. 

She afterward said, “‘ I have at times been 


almost in despair, but I claimed his promises, | 
and now Jesus has appeared—glory—glory | 
to his holy name. O, the peace there is in| 


believing. It is one thing to talk about it, 
and another to feel his love.” 

Such was the fulness of joy, and the all- 
sufficiency of the help, which, in the mercy 
and goodness of God, were dispensed to her, 
that she seemed not to feel the want of human 
aid even for the poor body, and when her 
husband asked her to lean her weary head 
on him, she sweetly replied, “‘O no—Jesus 
is my resting place—I feel as though I were 
leaning my head upon his arm now.” She 
soon after repeated, very distinctly, the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines, 

“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 


Whilst on his breast I lean my head 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


Presently after, “ I am happy—I am happy 
—sweet Jesus—blessed Saviour.” 

A relative coming into the room, she gave 
him her hand, saying, “this is a blessed 
night. Jesus is mine, and I am his.” Taking 
her sister-in-law by the hand, she said, “ O, 
ye professors of religion, be aroused, and 
give up the whole heart—this half way work 
will not do,” and then affectionately exhorted 
some who made no profession of religion, 
saying, “ Oh, see to it—see that your peace 
is made with God.” Several persons in the 
room being affected to tears, she charged 
them not to weep for her, but to weep for 
themselves. She gave much counsei to her 
husband relative to educating their children, 
and earnestly enjoined him to bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

After a considerable pause of silence, as if 
engaged in meditation, she spoke as follows, 
“] have been thinking that if I had been 
taken away when {attacked so suddenly [al- 
luding to a sudden and alarming attack some 
time before] my portion might have been 
with hypocrites and unbelievers. But, Oh! 
His condescension and goodness. He has 
given me space for repentance. He has for- 
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given my sins; he has taken away all my 
pains— 


* I’m happy, I'm happy, O wondrous account, 
My joys are immortal—I stand on the mount.’” 


A brother-in-law coming into the room, she 
took him by the hand and with earnestness 
said, * O, put not the evil day afar off, but be 
prepared to meet me; tell my sister to double 
her diligence and make her calling and elec- 
tion sure.” 

To her aunt she remarked, “ ‘The struggle 
is almost over—blessed change ;” and once 
said, “ this is easy dying; it is like going to 
sleep.” At another time she broke forth, 
“O, Lord, cut short thy work in righteous- 
ness ;” and after a season of quiet, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh! wonderful—that the Lord 
should take notice of poor me—the most un- 
worthy of his creatures.” Again, “O, what 
is there here that any one wants to live for?” 
‘Glory to God that ever I was born to be 
born again—blessed be our Redeemer.” 

Not only was she permitted to have a pre- 
cious foretaste of the joys which awaited her 
purified spirit, but was also favoured with an 
assurance that her dear Lord and Saviour 
would be with her through the dark valley 
and shadow of death. Sensible of its near 
approach, and calmly reposing in faith on the 
bosom of her God, she said, “I shall soon 
meet all my friends who have gone before 
me to heaven—my dearest father too, I shall 
soon see him—I feel as though his spirit was 
prestucs - around me to escort my soul to 

the realms of endless bliss, to join those mil- 
lions above, who have wushed their robes and 
| made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
| Perceiving that her voice was becoming weak 
|and tremulous, she said, 


“ And when my voice is lost in death 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers.” 





After being thus engaged for about an hour, 
she fell into a sweet silence, her countenanc2 
beaming with peace and joy, bespeaking that 
she had indeed been with Jesus, and was still 
partaking of those consolations which ure in 
him, who was to her, tongue and utterance, 
and a very present help in the needful 
time. She was now assisted to lie down; 
a solemn silence seemed to pervade the minds 
of all present, which no one felt a liberty to 
disturb, and which continued until the day 
appeared. Being raised again in bed, and 
seeing her husband rise, who had been lying 
down, she remarked, “‘ There will be no more 
of this getting up and lying down when we 
meet in heaven, but it will be an eternal day 
of rest.” 3 

She now grew so weak that she could say 
but little, but gave those around her clearly 
to understand that her faith and trust were 
unshaken—that no cloud was in her way, and 
that while sensible her close was at hand, 
amid all her bodily distress and weakness, 
she rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. She continued to decline until half 
past one o’clock on the Sth of sixth month, 
when her mortal put on immortality, and 
death was swallowed up of life. 

Although she had not become outwardly 
united to the religious Society of Friends, yet 
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she constantly attended their meetings when 
able, her husband, Nathan Hussey, being a 
member. She was interred in Friends’ bury- 
ing ground at Unity, in Maine, aged thirty- 
three years. 

















































scribe, she brought out of the treasury 
‘things new and old.” Eminently favoured 
by her Lord and Master, she was humbly 
devoted to his requirings; and when called 
forth into the various parts of his vineyard, 
she freely gave up to spend and be spent for 
his cause and name’s sake. 

She visited the greatest part of England 
several times, Ireland and Scotland twice, 
and once the continent of America; in all 
which she was rendered instrumental to build 
up many in the most holy faith; particularly 
in this country she left many seals of her 
ministry, both in the edification and help of 
those who were of the society, and the con- 
vincement of others, gathering them to the 
great Shepherd of the flock. The Monthly 
meeting of Philadelphia, in its testimony 
concerning that eminent minister of Christ, 
Robert Jordan, mentions, that he and his 
brother Joseph received gifts in the ministry 
about the same time, and adds, “to their first 
appearance in that weighty work, the labours 
of Lydia Lancaster and her companion, then 
on a religious visit from Great Britain, were, 
under Divine help, made instrumental.” 

Her openings into the mysteries of the 
heavenly kingdom were deep and instructive, 
adapted to the state’ of those amongst whom 
she laboured; close and with authority to 
the negligent and careless; yet her ministry 
was accompanied with that love and tender- 
ness which is the fruit of His spirit, who 
“came to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” She was favoured with an excellent 
utterance, her voice and manner suited to 
the solemnity of the occasion, and all her 
demeanour in the exercise of her gift be- 
coming the dignity of the Gospel. She was 
signally favoured in supplication, having near 
access in spirit to the throne of the Most 
High, before whom she worshipped with 
humble rejoicing and awful reverence. 

Her cotemporaries, who incidentally men- 
tion her in their journals, uniformly bear tes- 
timony to her worth, during various periods 
of her life. James Gough, in the-year 1740, 
being then on a religious visit in England, 
having mentioned being at a favoured meet- 
ing, proceeds: “After it, went to lodge at 
Lydia Lancaster’s, a valuable minister, and a 
mother in Israel.” Daniel Stauton, when in 
England, in 1749, says: “I went to Lancas- 
ter, and was at two meetings on the first day 
of the week, which were large and comfort- 
able; here lived Lydia Lancaster and Eliza- 
beth Rawlinson, both worthy friends, who 
had visited America; and in one of those 
meetings, they both appeared in a living tes- 
timony for the Lord in their advanced age, 
and it did me good to perceive that they 
were alive in the root of life.” John Church- 
man, in 1751, remarks: “‘ We came to Lan- 
caster, and had an opportunity of visiting our 
friend, Lydia Lancaster, who, several years 
past, had visited our country; her faculties 
of mind, and love to friends, appeared fresh 
and strong.” John Griffith, who attended 
the Quarterly meeting of Lancaster, in 1758, 
about three years before her death, thus men- 
tions her, with two others of the Lord’s ser- 
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Although about one hundred and twenty 
years have elapsed since Lydia Lancaster 
performed a religious visit in this country, 
yet she will not be forgotten, for “the righte- 
ous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.” 
From“such accounts of her as are now acces- 
sible, she appears to have been one of those 
consistent Christians who are enabled, through 
Divine grace, to “adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things ;” affording a prac- 
tical answer to those mistaken men who deny 
the possibility of attaining a state of freedom 
from sin in the present life, and exemplifying 
the truth of a Scripture aphorism, that “ the 
path of the just is as the shining light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

Lydia Lancaster was the daughter of Tho- 
mas and Dorothy Rawlinson, of Graithwaite, 
in the county of Lancaster, England, who 
were both descended of families of reputation 
amongst men; and both also, esteeming the 
distinctions of this world of small moment 
compared with durable riches and righteous- 
ness, joined the Society gf Friends on the 
ground of religious convincement, and were 
piously concerned to train up their children, 
by example and precept, in the doctrine and 
testimonies upheld by its consistent members. 

That powerful hand which implanted the 
concern in the minds of the parents, was mer- 
cifully extended to give the increase in the 
case of several of their children, and particu- 
larly to this their daughter; and as it opened 
the heart of Lydia of old, so it opened her’s 
to receive the heavenly call. In her young 
years she became livingly acquainted with 
the Lord, and witnessed his gracious dealings 
with her, in order to redeem her to himself, 
and make her a sanctified vessel in which to 
place his name. 

About the fourteenth year of her age she 
had a sense given her that the gracious Head 
of the church designed her for the solemn 
work of the ministry; she continued about 
ten years under this prospect, growing in 
wisdom and experience, and enduring those 
baptisms which are needful to prepare instru- 
ments to come forth in the right time, endued 
with proper qualifications to advocate the 
Lord’s cause. In this season of heavenly 
discipline she was enabled to say, with the 
prophet Isaiah, ‘‘He wakeneth me morning 
by morning, he wakeneth mine ear to hear 
as the learned.” 

At about her twenty-fourth year, she first 
appeared as a minister in religious meetings; 
her testimony, from the beginning, was living 
and powerful; the blessed Giver of all spiri- 
tual gifts abundantly replenishing her with 
the treasures of his kingdom, she soon be- 
came an able dispenser thereof to the 
churches, having a word in due season to 
differefit states, and, like the well instructed 








——————— 


great satisfaction and pleasure I had at this 
meeting, in beholding and having the accep- 
table company of three honourable, worthy, 
ancient Friends, viz. James Wilsor, Lydia 
Lancaster, and Grace Chambers, who, I 
think, all bore living and powerful testimo- 
nies therein, in a very affecting manner, to 
the holy efficacy of that everlasting truth 
which had been with them all their lives 
long. Oh! it was a time of much humbling 
encouragement, to see their greenness and 
fruitfulness in old age. I looked upon them 
as examples of primitive times and friends.” 

Thus through a course of many years she 
retained her zeal and integrity, and in her 
old age was strong in the power of an end- 
less life; great indeed was her growth in reli- 
gious experience, even to the stability of sal- 
vation, and an assurance that she should never 
fall; yet accompanied with the deepest hu- 
mility. That filial love which casts out fear 
was the covering of her spirit, and rested 
almost constantly upon her for several months 
before her removal. 

About six weeks before her departure, she 
thus expressed herself to a friend, who was 
favoured with an intimate acquaintance with 
her: “ My natural strength is not so much 
impaired as to give me reason to expect a 
sudden removal from this world; but | feel 
so constantly, day and night, the virtuous life, 
and my Father’s holy presence is so constantly 
with me, and I enjoy so much the spiritual 
communion and fellowship of saints, as to 
give me the apprehension I am not far from 
mine everlasting home.” To which she 
sweetly added: “ A glorious crown and ever- 
lasting song is before me.” The friend to 
whom she spoke was sensible of the preva- 
lence of a precious solemnity, when she fur- 
ther added: “If the foretaste be so joyous, 
what are the riches of the saints’ inheritance 
beyond the grave!” 

She was supported to labour in the min- 
istry almost to the conclusion of her days, 
having attended the funeral of an ancient 
friend, William Backhouse, several miles 
from her habitation, on the first day of the 
week, and there preached the Gospel in the 
demonstration of its own power, and finished 
her course the seventh day following; and 
as she lived, so she died, in favour with God 
and man, full of days and full of peace, and 
leaving by her example the invitation to 
survivors, “follow me as I have followed 
Christ.” 

She died at Lancaster, the 30th of the 
fifth month, 1761, aged about seventy-seven 
years, having been a minister about fifty- 
three years. ‘“ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bours, and their works do follow them.” 


We find it stated in a late paper, that the 
Sunday schools of Lowell, Mass., contain six 
thousand pupils, three fourths of whom are 
females, mostly factory girls over fifteen years 
of age. The population is said to be about 


vants: “I cannot well forbear remarking the | twenty thousand. 
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PEACEFUL DISPOSITIONS. 
From the Boys’ Reading Book, by L. H. Sigourney. 
The history of every nation tells of the 


shedding of blood, the most ancient annals | 


record “ wars and fightings,” ever since man 
was placed upon the earth. Both savage and 
civilized nations, have prized the trappings 
of the warrior, and coveted the glory of his- 
tory. 

Yet have there always been some reflect- 
ing and philanthropic minds, to lament that 
the beings whom God had so nobly endowed 
should delight to destroy each other. They 
have felt that there was suffering enough in 
the world, without man’s inflicting it on his 
brother; and that life was short enough, 
without being made still shorter by violence. 

Among the most contentious nations, there 
have been a few calm and philosophical spi- 
rits, to perceive that war was an evil, or to de- 
plore it as a judgment, even before the gospel 
breathed “ good will and peace,” in an angel’s 
song. Though Rome grew up by bloodshed, 
and gained her dominion by the sword, yet 
some of her best emperors bore testimony to 
the evils of war. 

Adrian loved peace, and endeavoured to 
promote it. He saw that war was a foe to 
those arts and sciences, through which nations 
prosper and become refined. He felt that the 
cultivation of the earth,—the pursuits of com- 
merce, and the progress of intellect, must 
alike be obstructed and languish, while the 
business of men was in the field of battle. 

Titus Antoninus Pius desired to live in 
peace with every one. “I had rather save 
the life of one citizen,” he nobly said, “ than 
destroy a thousand enemies.” His successor, 
Marcus Aurelius, considered war both as a 
disgrace and calamity. Though the necessity 
of the times sometimes forced him into it, 
his heart revolted, for he was inspired with 
the love of learning and philosophy. 

Yet these were heathen emperors. They 
had never imbibed the spirit of the gospel. 
They were not followers of Him, whose last 
accents was a prayer for his murderers. The 
maxim of the ancient Jews was, “ An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” But the 
precept of Jesus Christ is, “ see that ye love 
one another.” ‘The spirit of war was not 
therefore condemned by the law of Moses, or 
by the mythology of the heathen. 

Have you ever thought much, my dear 
young friends, of the miseries of war ?—of 
the waste of human life which it causes !—of 
the bitter mourning which it makes in fami- 
lies? You regret when you see a friend suf- 
fering pain,—a poor cripple upon crutches,— 
or even a child with a cut finger. 

But after a battle, what gashes and gaping 
wounds are seen,—what multitudes of mangled 
carcasses. How red is the earth with flowing 
blood,—and how terrible are the groans of 
the dying, trampled by the horses’ feet, or suf- 
focated under heaps of dead. How fearful to 
see strong men convulsed with agony, and 
imploring help in vain. 

Think too, of the sorrow in their distant 
homes. Gray-headed parents, from whom 
the last prop is taken away, lamenting their 
sons fallen in battle. Wives mourning for 


| their husbands,—little children weeping be- 


If true glory belong to those who do great 


cause their parents must return no more.| good to mankind, is not the glory of the war- 


| Neighbourhoods once happy and prosperous, 
plunged into poverty, by the loss of those 
who provided them with bread. 

All these evils, and many more, which we 
have neither room or time to mention, may 
come from a single battle. ‘Towns and cities 
are sometimes burned, and the aged and help- 
less destroyed. Mothers, and their innocent 
babes, perish in the ruins of their own beloved 
homes. 

War produces cruelty, and bad passions. 
Men, who have no cause to dislike each other, 
meet as deadly foes. They raise weapons of 
destruction, and exult in the misery they in- 
flict. Rulers should take a serious view of 
the sufferings and sins of war, ere they plunge 
the people into it, for causes which might per- 
haps have been amicably settled. 

War is expensive. The political economist 
should therefore be against it. Great Britain, 
in her last war with France, is said to have 
expended more than seven hundred millions 
of pounds. But the immediate cost of armies 
is but a part of the expense of war. 

Who can compute the amount of losses by 
the obstruction of tillage and commerce, and 
the waste of life, for every full-grown, able- 
bodied man, is of value to the country that 
reared him. We may say with the pvet, 

“War is a game, that were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at.” 

Howard, who felt that it was more noble 
to save life than to destroy it, visited prisons 
of distant lands, to relieve such as had no 
helper, and blessings in foreign languages, 
were poured upon his head. Buonaparte 
caused multitudes to be slain, and multitudes 
to mourn, and died in exile, on a desolate 
island. When death approached, to strip the 
pomp from titles, whose bosom must have 
been most peaceful, when about to pass into 
the presence of God? 

The religious sect, who are called Friends, 
never engage in warfare. The state of Penn- 
sylvania was settled by them. William Penn, 
its founder, purchased it of the natives, and 
lived with them in amity. They gathered 
around him, with their dark, red brows, 
and gazing earnestly in his face, said, ** You 
are our father. We love you.” 

When he purchased the land of them, he 
appeared unarmed, under the spreading 
branches of a lofty oak, and conferred with 
their chiefs. He paid them to their satisfac- 
tion, gave them gifts, and entered into articles 
of friendship with them and their descendants. 
“ This is the only treaty which was confirmed 
without an oath,” said an historian, “‘ and the 
only one that was never broken.” 

While these men of peace were treating 
the sons of the forest as brethren, in other 
colonies there were distressing wars. The 
settlers carried their guns to their corn-fields, 
and laboured ‘a fear for the safety of their 
households. The tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, were sometimes secretly raised, so that 
when they returned home, there were no wife 
or children there,—only dead bodies. A 
savage foe had chosen this terrible form of 
vengeance, for real or supposed wrongs. 





rior a false glory? History often surrounds 
her heroes with a fame, which religion cannot 
covet. We would not say that wars of self- 
defence are sinful, like those of conquest.* 
We remember, with veneration, the men who 
achieved the independence of our country. 
But we ask how may wars be prevented? 

Might not nations often settle their dif- 
ferences, without an appeal to arms? Could 
not their variances sometimes be reconciled, 
by the mediation of another nation, as a good 
man makes peace between contending neigh- 
bours? Why should not one Christian ruler 
address another, as the patriarch Abraham 
did his kinsman? “ Let there be no strife, 
betwixt us, I pray thee; for we are brethren.” 

If there have been always wars, from the 
beginning, is this any reason, why there should 
be unto the end? Do not the Scriptures of 
Truth foretell a happy period on earth, when 
there shall be war no more? The poet has 
well versified the cheering prediction : 
“ Then wars shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail, 

Returning Justice lift aloft her scale, 

Peace o'er the earth her olive wand extend, 

And white-robed righteousness from heaven descend.” 


Since war proceeds from the unbridled pas- 
sions, and restless ambition of men, and un- 
kind and quarrelsome dispositions in children 
are its seeds, then the remedy should be early 
applied to the heart, from whence they spring. 
For if the love of peace was planted and che- 
rished carefully in the breast of every little 
child, would there not grow up a generation 
who would help to banish war from the earth? 

Avoid contention with your companions. 
Use no offensive words, and when you see 
others disagree, strive to reconcile them. Re- 
press every revengeful feeling. If any one 
has injured you, do not injure them. Try to 
set them a better example. If any speak un- 
favourable of you, it is well to do them some 
good office. Perhaps you can lend them an 
interesting, instructive book, whose perusal 
would lead them to kinder dispositions. 

To render evil for evil, would make per- 
petual discord in society. Try, therefore, to 
be gentle and patient to those who seem to 
dislike you. It may often proceed from some 
trifle, which your pleasant manners may re- 
concile. And it is a pity, to lose for any 
trifle, the benefits of friendly intercourse. 

When in company with your associates, do 
not insist always, on having your own way. 
If you are in the habit of cheerfully consult- 
ing their wishes, they will seek your society, 
and enjoy it. Thus you will acquire influence 
over them, and this influence should be ex- 
erted for their good. 

You know that he who does good to an- 
other, uniformly, and from a right principle, 
promotes his own happiness. It is indeed 
easy to love those who love us, but to be 
kind to those who are unkind to us is not so 
easy, though it is a nobler virtue. 

“ Do not suffer yourself to hate even your 
enemies,” said Plutarch; “for in so doing, 





* Yet who ever heard of a defensive war that did not 
result in offensive warfure ?—Ed. of “ The Friend.” 



















































i 
you contract a vicious habit of mind, which 


will by degrees break out, even upon your 
friends, or those who are indifferent to you.” 
This is the advice of a heathen philosopher. 
But more definite and sublime, are the words 
of our Redeemer, “ Love your enemies, that 
ye may be the children of your Futher in 
heaven, who doeth good unto the evil and 
unthank ful.” 

By preserving peaceful dispositions, and 
persuading those who are at variance, to be 
reconciled, you will be serene and happy. 
You will be pursuing an educaticn which will 
fit you for the society of angels. Have we 
not read of a country where there is no war? 
—where peace and love reign in the bosom 
of all its inhabitants ? 

That country is heaven. We hope to 
dwell there, when we die. We would strive 
to cultivate its spirit, while on earth. How 
else can we be permitted to remain there? 
The scorpion cannot abide in the nest of the 
turtle-dove, or the leopard slumper in the 
lamb’s fold. Neither can the haters of peace, 
find a home in those blissful regions. 

That holy book, which is the rule of our 
conduct,—the basis of our hope, has promised 
no reward to those who delight to shed blood. 
But our Saviour, when his dwelling was in 
tents of clay,—when he taught the listening 
multitude what they must do, to inherit eter- 
nal life, said, * Blessed are the peace-makers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 


There is no creature in the world wherein we may 


not see enough to wonder at; for there ie no worm of 


the earth, no spire of 
we may not see the 
visible creature is man; now, what man is he that can 
make but a hair or a straw, much Jess any sensitive 
creature ?—Bishop Hall, 


grass, no leaf, no twig, wherein 


HARVEST HYMN. 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


Great God !—Our heart-felt thanks to Thee! 
We feel thy presence every where; 

And pray that we muy ever be 
Thus objects of thy guardian care, 


We sow'd !—by thee our work was seen, 
And bless’d; and instantly went forth 
Thy mandate; and in living green 
Soon smiled the fair and fruitful earth, 


We toil’d !—and thou didst note our toil! 
And gavest the sunshine and the rain, 
Till ripen’d on the teeming soil 
The fragrant grass, the golden grain, 


And now we reap!—and oh, our God! 
From this the earth’s unbounded floor, 
We send our songs of thanks abroad, 
And pray Thee, bless our hoarded store! 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH, 14, 1839. 


The Shelter for Coloured Orphans. 








This institution, founded some years since 
by an association of Friends, has been gra- 
dually enlarged, until it now accommodates 
fifty-five children, selected from the most ex- 
posed and neglected portions of our popula- 













































ootsteps of a Deity. The best 


THE FRIEND. 


tion. 
rality of its friends the association was ena- 
bled to erect, has now been occupied for a 
considerable time, and has greatly added to 
the health and comfort of the inmates. It 
cannot be necessary to do more than allude 
to the claims which the institution has upon 
this community, and especially upon the 
members of our religious Society. It affords 
shelter to the most exposed, protection to 
the most helpless, and “ good instruction” to 
those who might otherwise be the most igno- 
rant amongst us. Its management, under 
the control of females alone, is strictly eco- 
nomical; and the training of the children is 
such as to elevate them ¢o not above the sta- 
tions which they are to occupy in after life. 
The funds of the association being entirely 
exhausted, and a considerable sum being now 
required to meet the current expenses of the 
year, the immediate aid of its friends is indis- 
pensable to the support of the “ Shelter.” 
That aid will not, we trust, be withheld. 
No one who has seen this cheerful group of 
orphans, and become conversant with the 
simple but efficient plan of instruction and 
training which is pursued by tlie estimable 
Friends who compose the association, can 
think without deep regret of the failure of 
the institution, or suffer it to languish with- 
out an effort to prevent it. 

We are requested to say, that subscriptions 
and donations will be gladly received by the 
‘Treasurer, No. 30 South Twelfth street, or 
by Benjamin H. Warder, No. 179 Vine street. 
Provisions, clothing, &c. may be sent to the 
** Shelter,” on Thirteenth street above Cal- 
lowhill street, and will be very acceptable. 

We have had placed in our hands for ex- 
amination a volume of recent publication from 
the American press, entitled “The Boys’ 
Reading Book,” the production of Lydia H. 
Sigourney, extensively known and admired 
as a writer of considerable eminence both of 
poetry and prose. ‘The volume under notice 
consists of many chapters on a variety of 
topics, prose and poetical, the invariable ten- 
dency of which is the inculcation of moral 
and pious sentiments, and to encourage the 
expansion of liberal, gentle, and benevolent 
affections. Of the prose department in par- 
ticular, we were much pleased with its style 
of composition; the language is simple in 
structure, yet clear, flowing and graceful— 
equally removed on the one hand from the 
fastidiously affected and ambitious strain so 
prevalent in these days, and from puerility, 
dulness and insipidity on the other. In short, 
we consider it well adapted for the end pro- 
posed, its introduction as a class book in 
schools for boys of from eight to twelve 
years, and would be glad to hear of its gene- 
ral adoption as such. The tenour of the sen- 
timents taught, approaches very nearly to the 
views of Friends in relation to the pacific 
nature of the gospel dispensation, yct in this 
regard, and in some other respects, a few 
modifications would be requisite to render the 
volume unexceptionable as a class book in 
Friends’ schools. On another page we have 
given a chapter from the work as a specimen. 





The new building, which by the libe- 








A teacher of writing is wanted for the 
girls’ school. Apply to 
Grorce WIiiiaMs, 
No. 71, North Seventh street, or 
Tuomas Kire, 
No. 32, North Fifth street. 

The winter term of Haverford School will 
commence on fourth day, the 9th of tenth 
month next, under the direction of the follow- 
ing Friends as its officers, viz. John Gum- 
meré, Superintendent of the institution and 
Teacher of Mathematics; Daniel B. Smith, 
Teacher of Moral Philosophy, English Lite- 
rature, &c. ; William Dennis, Teacher of the 
Latin and Greek Languages and Aneient Lite- 
rature; Saml. J. Gummeré, Teacher of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy; Benjamin 
V. Marsh, Assistant Superintendent. 

The terms are $250 per annum, payable 
as follows, viz. $75 at the commencement, 
and $75 at the middle of the winter term, 
and $100 at the opening of the summer term. 
Copies of the last annual report, with such 
further information as may be desired, will 
be furnished by the undersigned, to whom 
applications for admission are to be addressed. 

By ditection of the managers. 


Cartes YarnaLtt, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, 8 mo. 29, 1839. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
the above Institution. Also, one to take 
charge of the Farm. Apply to 

Kiuper & SuHarp.ess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 


COAL. 
Schuylkill, Lehigh, Hazleton, and Laurel 
Hill Coal for sale by George W. ‘Taylor, at 
the office of “* The Friend.” 








Departed this life the 31st of 8th mo., 1839, Simon 
Gitxam, after a short illness, in the 8lst year of his 
age; a much esteemed minister of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Mecting, New Jersey. We deeply feel the 
loss the church has sustained in the removal of this 
our dear friend, who, during his long and dedicatcd 
life in his heavenly Father's cause, was careful to 
adorn the doctrine he preached, with a meek and quiet 
spirit, preferring humility before honour, leaving us an 
exainple to follow him as he endeavoured to follow 
Chvist, so that finally, we doubt not, he has received 
the welcome sentence of “ Well done, good and faith. 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Diep at Providence, R. I., the 8th of 8th mo., 1839, 
Bersry Purinton, wife of Matthew Purinton, in the 
Tist year of her age. This dear Friend had been an 
approved miuister in our religious Society about forty 
years, during which time she had paid visits to various 
places within the limits of several of the yearly meet- 
ings on this continent, and by minutes of approval, 
and otherwise, evidence was given that her labours 
among Friends in the love of the gospel were to their 
satisfaction. She was affable and agreeable in her 
convers: tion and intercourse with others, and with 
many whom she could not often meet she held an in. 
teresting epistolary correspondence until near her 
close. Her last sickness was protracted, though she 
was apparently subjected to comparatively little bodily 
distress, and a consoling assurance was felt by those 
about her that, her day’s work being done, the mercy 
of the Lord, through Jesus Christ our Saviour, was 
graciously extended to her; and we doubt not she has 
beea permitted to enter into the saints’ rest. 


